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everything in it must be appropriate to its functions definitely reflected the influence of the evolutionary outlook.
Artists increasingly deserted traditional forms, left their cloisters, worked in the laboratories of scientists to leam through experiment the true functions of light and color, and attempted to find a living, organic, functional art in new relationships of angles, surfaces, forms, and lines.
A quarter of a century after the first modernistic exhibition in New York in 1913, John Dewey at last systematized the esthetic principles of the instrumentalist philosophy. He showed how and why exponents and practitioners of the fine arts had come to deprecate the practical arts, to reject any positive and intimate association of the fine arts with the normal processes of living. In Dewey's mind this was a pathetic and tragic commentary both on artists and on the life actually lived day by day by ordinary men and women. The tendency of traditional esthetics to elevate ideal above and beyond sense had made art pallid and bloodless; art, true art, proves the realized and therefore "realizable union of material and ideal/'
It is true that older views of esthetics as well as of the nature of ideas and of education continued to be maintained not only in the smaller Christian colleges but in the great universities. Authorities on esthetics did not share the views of Dewey, Sullivan, and Wright in any large measure. It is certainly true that the vast majority of people in the cities and towns and on the farms continued to look on art and literature as mere decoration rather than essential elements in their lives; the way of life of these people of course conditioned such an outlook far more than traditional esthetic ideas. The men and women who directed American schools were, until the World War I, far more influenced by the Hegelian idealism of William T. Harris and the Herbartianism of the McMurry brothers than they were by William James's Talks to Teachers and John Dewey's School and Society.
Nevertheless, Darwinism and modem science had exposed traditional conceptions of esthetics, ethics, ideas, and mind itself to profound change. The absolute in every field of philosophy tended little by little to give way to the relative, the supernatural to the natural. The ancient conflict between mind and matter, the real and the ideal, between particulars and generals, was resolved in the writings of the pragmatists and instrumentalists by making "function the essential problem and emergence the norm." The old walls were beginning to crumble.